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and the series of prohibitive enactments was continued in
the legislation attributed to William I. and his successors.
These injunctions served to consolidate the market-system,
by gathering the people together on fixed days in the week
or year for purposes of buying and selling. The effort
to concentrate trade in recognized centres rendered the
market a natural medium for all commercial dealings. The
exigencies of the royal exchequer tended in the same direction, (iv.)
and acted as a powerful lever in forcing the internal trade
of the country into artificial channels in order to facilitate
the collection of tolls. Henry I. tried to make Cambridge
the sole custom-house in the shire: "I forbid that any
boat shall ply at any hithe in Cambridgeshire save at the
hithe of my borough of Cambridge, nor shall any barges
be laden save in the borough of Cambridge, nor shall any
take toll elsewhere but only there"1. Similarly Henry II.
ordered foreign merchants in Lincolnshire to do their
trading at Lincoln, " so that my reeves of Lincoln may not
lose my royal customs"2. The importance of safeguarding
the revenue of the Crown doubtless prompted the law of
Athelstan early in the tenth century : " Let every market be
within port"3. In a late compilation of laws William I. is
made to confirm this : " There shall be no market or fair
save in the cities of our realm, and in boroughs enclosed and
fortified by a wall, and in castles and in very safe places,
where the customs of our realm and our common law and the
royalties of our Crown, which were constituted by our good
predecessors, may not perish or be defrauded or infringed, but
where all things may be done rightfully and in public and by
judgment and justice " 4. At a much later period Edward I.
also attempted to confine the trade of North Wales to fixed
centres, but the object here was to benefit English burgesses
settled in these boroughs by giving them the monopoly of
trade. The Welsh traders resisted the ordinance, partly on
racial grounds, and partly to avoid the market tolls from
which in the past they had apparently enjoyed immunity5.
1 Cambridge Borough Charters (ed. F. W. Maitland and M. Bateson,
1901), 3.                  3 W. de G. Birch, Royal Charters of Lincoln (1911), 14.
3 Liebermann, Gesetze, i. 156.                          4 Ibid. i. 491 (c. 1210).
* Lewis, Medieval Boroughs of Snowdonia, 174-177.
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